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ABSTRACT Beseurce acquisition ic a general process active in 

ail social organizations* The relative success of organizational 
resource mobilization determines whose goals and values will be net. 
Several factors impinge on resource j-obilizatlon, including 
suborganizational levels, technological sophistication, ^ 
DrofAflsioailitntiodf Qiiou^sationd Ifltironiental factors include 

dispersion, qcnntitj, and stability of resource seppiAera. Budgeting 
and resource uobilitation are closely relateC, aud mm k 

processes way be better understood if analyze* taro"ch franevorl 

of resource nobiiizatiou* Research for this project was funded under 
a Title III grant* (Aathor/RA) / , 
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PREFACE 



The continuity and effectiveness of educational organization^ arc 
determined by the balance that they maintain in specific organization- 
environment transactions. Each organization carries on both input and output 
exchanges with its environment . The effectiveness of an educational organi- 
zation is determined by measuring the degree to which organizational outputs 
fulfill societal change requirements and satisfy organizational and individ- 
ual needs and desires. Outputs that are responsive to human needs and 
desires enable the organization to establish and maintain advantageously- 
balanced input and output exchanges with its environment. When organization- 
environment transactions are favorable to the organization, each new set of 
.'3y,7:' outputs provokes a fresh supply of inputs from the environment. 

The mechanisms which are operative in organization-environment trans- 
„' : ;v actions are not clearly understood. In an effort to secure more information 





: David 0. Porter to define the organizational aspects of resource mobilization 



regarding the in;ut exchanges of organizations, OPERATION PEP asked 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS OF RESOURCE MOBILIZATION* 

, by David 0, Porter . 1 . , • 
Assistant Professor 
Administration and Political Science 
University of Oaiifornia-Riverside 



Introduction 



The acquidition of resources (or inputs) is an activity common to all 
organizations. Mobilizing resources is the most active aspect of resource 
acquisition* It requires a constant scanning of the environment for 
: resources. Other aspects of resource acquisition, such as legacies and 
viudfalls, are al&o important, but usually outside the control of incumbent 
members in an organization. , . ; ? r ^ 

, Resource mobilization is affected by structural factors in orgariza- 
; tions and their environments, These variables will provide a focus for - 
•' •' our discussion. Jtii® subject seems particularly appropriate for research -*4 ' 

political scientists, Xhe maneuvering, scheming and strategies used ip. * 
mobilising resources are the substance of 1 ’politics” as this word is classl- 

; V,%V r ' ' * 5 v:?. ‘ ,V f ' < - , .. 

‘ “ ; ■ ">'7 ■*. /: fV J . • 

cally defined. 
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The first consideration of this paper is an outline of some of the 



notions from general systems theory which are relevant to mobilization * 
second, is a review of soma of the literature that pertains to or points 



toward a theory of mobilizing resources; third, is a presentation of a more 
integrated theory of resource mobilization; and fourth, is an application 
of rhis theory to some of the literature in public budgeting* 



P' : ■ 



System Concepts Relevant to Resourc e Mobilization 
Concrete Systems 



, There a^*e as many "systems" theories as authors writing about systems* 
It is not the purpose of this paper to select any one "theory" as most 
correct. Rather, a few of the generally agreed-upon elements in systems 



^eory vlll be assessed, with a concentration upon the aspects oi systems 



most closel y connected with mobilizing resources or procuring "inputs. 11 



Broadly defined, a system "is a set of units with relationships rmong 



-?’■ - ■; . ; • - * . , . .. v ^ .. ,,, ^ . ,. 4/Cr/ , , ., r , r , ■ . . 

^ G. Miller identifies three categories of systems— conceptual 

syittw! abstracted systems and concrete systems* In conceptual s> 3 terns, sym- 



'l'<3.^'-v_ Sols' Such aa words or Auohiri art t-h* 



such u word* or numbers arc th* basic elements. Relationships between 



the element* are expressed In consistent aymbola ‘ Conceptual aye terns mar or 
not be Intended to have a formal Identity with son,; empirically observed, 
concrete system. The elements and their relationships in ebetrect systems ■ 




■. . c .?" cepts for the convenience of their research. 2 

. . Concrete systems. Miller's third category, are those In which there 
Is a non-random accumulation of matter and energy, located In a region 
^ ^yslnal "time-space," and organized into co-acting. Inter-related 
sub-systems or components. 3 Both the elements and relationships in 

are eoplrlcal.ly observable . Figure 1 Illustrates the 
basic elements of a concrete system. 
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A system Is distinguished from Its non-organized "environment" by the 
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prox ^ ty of the thelr_ •Im^larlty, their common fate and the distinct 



^^pittenlng of the unit .. 4 The 'boundaries" are .-ore or lees permeable, 



;• € }°? .•*' or resources from the' environment Into the 

and . flow of outputs or produce. j»ack into the environment. Such 



ft 



. . - 

c * Ued "opto ey.te^." The "i&u’ 'of organization" in V open ? 

^f^^:*;-* y * t *** io*t«A*a, uAereask, or remain constant, depending on the relative 

v r v ^ ^ ^ t ( 5 ;^_ V u.-n ih ■. * 




flows of Inputs and outputs through time. A "feedback” mechanism monitors 
the flow of outputs and provides needed Information when the transformation 
processes within the system require adjustment. 

Located within the system are the subsystems which transform Inputs 
Into outputs. The Interdependence of these subsystems varies widely from 
system to system. They can often be examined as "systems" In their own 
right, In fact, the choice to discuss a particular "level" of a system is 
usually arbitrary, and depends primarily on the interests of the observer. 
Once this decision has been made, all systems inclusive cf the one under 
study are suprasys terns , and included in it are subsystems." V 

General systems theorists argue that there are some generalizatf ons 
that can be made between the elements of different systems, whether bio- 
logical or social. Miller classifies these generalizations into three 
broad types. •• * ‘ -'y 'r * >' 4 - •*;' • j 
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II . . . . I n (individual) 

^1 • “ V ; ■< (Level) h',":, v . “ V! * ' } ' \ " : ' 

-X - * 'll s; .'s/* -^V S ‘‘iftp' : ■iVi $' V '*' * » - v {if;/ -h i !>i ff$ ;* l ';'i : If-. - , 

• -’o 'V-* 2 — Kinds of system generalizations 

V-; ; .. V.! 

' i V <?><•<''> % jK' *• ''i’"?*- MOi'i t : i i xe -i ■ . ’’ 

CoBpari.oi^ can be Bade, first, between individuals (see Ii . . . . I n in 

fj'i. ' '«? *“•. ' •‘■5 : ^~iS ? fi i,- >* ■ i ■ i?.. * ; ' - ■ . *>-*>% . r ,.'V' ..... , 

'■ V '■* ' ■ ‘ ■ ■ ' . 1 .*■.'» 1 • '• ‘ ■ ' 

Vi-;' . Figure 2) within a specific type, e.g., house cats; second, between 

fcr;?tv : -'vy J 4 f 1 **' -V "■ .. j y ;*.*,=> " r- ; : . 

different type* (Ti . ♦ . . Tn)| e.g. , croas-epeclee generalizations like 
eau aod fr°M; -- finally, ^ b.tw«n diffarant lavala (Lj . ^ \ .!*), e.g., 

&&m ••v-v-;. - ; ; - v v • 
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Miller suggests that cross-system generalizations can be ba^cd on three, 
criteria: (1) "recognizing aspect of two or more systems which have 

comparable status in those systems;" (2) "hypothesizing a quantitative 
Identity between them;" and (C > "empirically demonstrating that identity 
within a certain range of error by collecting data on a similar aspect of 
each ci the two or more systems compared."^ 

Thus, Miller concludes: 

A set of observations at one level or type of behaving 
' : systems can be associated with findings at another to support 

generalizations that are far from trivial. It may be possible 
. to use the same conceptual system to represent two quite . 
different sorts of concrete systems, or to make models of 
r i them with the same mathematical constri cts. It may even be 
possible to make useful generalizations which apply to all 
, living systems at all levels * Such formal identities should 
include terms which also state specifically the inter-type 
i and In ter- individual disidentities . The identif ication and 
v confirmaticr of these formal identities is a matter for 
:'v empirical study . ? i-.' r . 









It is our contention that the mobilization of resources is an activity 
common to all systems, at all levels. If any system, whether biological 



V&&ZA& or social, in to maintain a state of "homeostasis" (or self-stabilization), 

&'■ '• * > : ’~W x •' ' ‘ r-.-’ ; J 7 • ; 



; it must keep a flow of resources coming into the system from the external 

. ■ 

environment* Although there are areas of fruitful comparison between the 
nobiliaatlon activities of biological and social systems, this paper is 
? confined to a discussion of the mobilizing activities of t* 

W* f ' T*’ V'*-' h’ i/- v ».' S - • ;V 1 , , . -ir. 



the latter. 
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Related Literature 



The Organizational Context — A Neglected Concept 
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The concept of mobilizirg resources is often discussed, but seldom 
analysed. All political scientists recognize the need for governments 
to find and retain enough resources to continue their operations, but few 
heve systematically discussed the manner in which these resources are 
obtained* 

The work of Harold Lascwell provides an example of 3ome of the earlier 
analyses of activities related to resource acquisition and mobilization. 

In his classic book, Politics: Who Gets What, When, and How , he studies 

the strategies used by political elites pl vho get the most: of what there 
ii to get. 11 * He identifies four types of strategy: (1) strategies which 



manipulate symbols and Ideologies to the advantage of the elite; (2) 
strategies centering on the threat or use of violence ; (3) strategies for 
r controlling and rationing the flow of goods and services ; and (4) 3 trate- 
f ‘> gies which manipulate specific organizational practices for the achievement 
*- v Of specific goals . ' V "Mr. ^ 

fr&Vrr 4 -'- Lasavell's analysis focuses primarily on the struggles of elites for 



***• attainment of such values as deference, safety, or income. Little 

i attention IS given to the types of elite behavior that may be associated 

■' ■' 'v-.. v-y*-" v -v • • « -MM'. - • ■ ' '• • V- r *■ ;’ ■ 1 .,* *■' 

with certain kinds of organizations. Rather, more attention is given to 

analyzing the mobilization strategies of individual members of elites and 
M§ classifying the attributes (i.e., skills, class, personality, or attitude) 



8 Harold 0. Uwnr.ll, Politic. ; Who Gat. Utiat. Whan, How . Meridian 
j Book. (ClmLnd, Ohio: The World Publiahin, Co., 1958), ?. 13. Fit.t ; 

publiahod, 1)36. >.V '&£* ■■ 7 ■ • 
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of these elites, without regard for the organizational context within which 
they operate. When organizational attributes are taken Into consideration, 
the Individual attributes described by Las swell may be constrained, r _Tn 
- ether worus, the degree to which a given Individual will mobilize resources 
depends not oniy on his skills, c l ass, personality and attitude, but also 
on the organizational context In which he Is locate d. 



v : V - Four social scientists have written very explicitly about mobilizing 
resources within organizations -Talcott Parsons, a professor of sociology; 

/ William H. Newman, ? professor of business administration; Bertram K. Gross, 
a professor of political science; and James D, Thompson, a professor of 
business administration and sociology. All four writers view the mobilizing 
of resources as essential to the operation of organizations. 




Parsons 





: :;•••• . * * 

in discussing organizations which ate goal-oriented, or which have a 
primary " orientation to th e attainment of a special goal ,"^ Talcott Parsons 
identifies mobilization or procurement of resources as one of the three 




*7 primary functions of an organization, • ; r ' : 

The primary adaptive exigencies of an organization concern ' * 

the procurement of the resources necessary for it to attain 
v / Its goal or carry out its function; hence one major field of 
V, . . . institutionalization concerns the modes of procurement of 

these resources. Secondly, the organization will itself have 
; to have institutionalized procedures by which ttwse resources 
/V\* ere brought to bear in the concrete processes of goal attain- i 
- Mt; and, finally, there will have to be institutional 
patterns defining sod regulating the limits of commitments ' 

i; i. • organization as compared with others in which the 

came persona and other resource controllers are Involved, " V 




• ; The development of institutions and procedures for the mobl?Llzatlon 

■ ^ of resources is vital to the organization. Resources are not automatically 
available. They must be acquired in an environment of scarcity. ;. v ., 

Soma administrators mistakenly assume that resources will be "allocated" 
(through some invisible hand) among competing demands according to the - 
economic efficiency, and that obstacles to the free transfer of resources 
from one use to another are not significant. Parsons demonstrated that 
v r : | such assumptions are not realistic. He borrowed from a simplified economic 
: model, based on these assumptions, to analyze some of the factors influencing 

the mobilisation of personnel resources . This model combined a concept 
"marginal productivity" from price theory in economics with the concept 
u treedom of contract." ' 0 According to these concepts, an employer rets. ns 
an cnly as long as the marginal productivity of his work exceeds 

the marginal costs of his wages, and the employee 3eeks the employer who 
wi.lj pay. the highest vr,ge for his services. The rewards considered 
J^^nt by each party are e.zhausted by monetary rewards, with either 
party free to terminate the contract at will. It is also assumed that 
lg|§ there are no barriers to the movement of money and people, from one organi- 
ration to another. ■, 






employment practices to see how 



Parsons examines recruitment . and employ* 

*■ .ft*/ - ‘ 5 ' 1 *• •• ' • •; •• » »•« t>;-j ' • * 



closely they approximate the patterns predicted by this rather narrow model. 

**#£&&*?*& ' ; r Vi "V- >; V7 i' %[■. - :r ' : *' '■ A/ ' '• • 



According to hi* anal) tie , bueineae. firms engaged iu the production of 
VS?*? tangible goods prdniiated thie "martin*! pr^udt-f reeded of contract" 



tang ib la goods a* rroriaatad this "marginal predudt- freedom of contract' 

v.-'j iy- u+v-J's ■ ?■=» •. • • • 

' 17 ‘.<*4- f- • ' ‘ivv; • *> i- Hn* ■'* V*' " • • - 

Sgfti model ,\aoat closaly. In kuch firms, non-econoaic relations between employer 



: -Vi' 




tod employee are kept at a minimum and the procedure, of coat-accounting 



*?r i f .- V > .V 



^ can be easily applied to the production process. In order to protect them- 
selves from the uncertainties of the market and changing technologies, 
workers in such firms organize unions. The unions work to substitute other 
criteria for hiring and firing than marginal productivity. They emphasize 
; v • seniority and resist schemes of remuneration based primarily cn performance. 

; ^ The further the function of the organization moves away from the 

• production of tangible commodities for a market, the more employer-employee 
relations deviate from the purely economic pattern? predicted by the model 
of marginal productivity and freedom of contract. Parsons cites, as an 
r example, the activities of civilian employees in large government bureau- 






cracles* Seniority and tenure are conspicuous as criteria for advancement 
and pay* He associates the existence of these patterns with the intangi- 
bility of the services provided. Also, accurate cost-accounting is more 
difficult in such situations, vr vv . ' ^ 

.yv; Parsons further noted that non-economic factors were important in 
executive and professional remuneration* Although bisinees executives were 
niven primarily financial rewards, theee rewards were not based directly on 
productivity. Professionals and executives in non-profit organizations 
Jg 1 : receive lower uclarles than executives in profit-making ftvro'j* Parsons 

suggests this is due to the n on-monetary satisfactions derived from pro- 
■ * ■ -* -T c * - - ' • • V ' ■ . . 

' fees iooai work* A substantial part of their reward is greater Job security 






5^-VV.:- 

VV*-> V.V.'. 






S ' ylyyy:--;;, **£ the setl'.factioas derived froe pcrf.milni; "public service.'' Also, fees 
professional work ere no t based on their econosdc value , but are usually 
Increasing with the client’s ability to pay. y,.I\ 
identifiss four priaary factors that will influence 
the Mobilisation of personnel rejourcta: (1) the tangibility or .lnta ; '• , - 

bility of the product produced bv the oraanizatloni fiV the deelrea c/ the 







J “PWecB <« job security; (3) the number of non-eronomic relationships 
aaong the employer, employee and client; and (4) the Importance of non- 
economic rewards a v-' < .■ •>. 'Vj*; V • ir) .r&A 

1 1' ^ > *.-_5 *j'i- *- £ s ; v*V- i ^ i ,V r v' > .. 



Newman 



; William Newman describes "acquiring resources" as one of the five 
processes of administration. 12 He defines resource acquisition as 
arranging for use by the enterprise the personnel, capital, facilities, 
and other things or services needed to execute plane,”. Like Parsons, V: 
however, Newman concentrates primarily on the mobilization and retention of 
personnel -^sources and only briefly considers how other kinds of resources 
are ^^ 12 ^- Two out of < ’* ,r * e chapters dealing with the acquiring of 









^ V 



resources are devoted to a discussion of strategies for finding, training. 






Cf-i? 



ton 



if 






. .* *>■ - ? . 
- 






promoting and rewarding executives. Newman reasons that without competent 
executives, done of the other needed resources can be acquired. 1 ^ * 

^ v 6on8 P lcuoual y *hsent from his discussion on personnel mobilization ’' 

; is any jugiestioa or strategy on how to acquire these resources from the 
$ 8en * T * 1 Bavitoom ^ at of «^«ai**tions. ; M-jst of the discussion centers ont 
ho* to determine the organisational needs for executive personnel; how to 
. tod how to design programs of promotion and compenaa- 

l*e«man recognizes that personnel ' 

potentially valuable resources for higher- 



tloii *t retaining personnel. Ns 

v* r t 'ij HQ T 1 : :V.\v f\*': •• \v \ • \ ’ . 

pireesntiy within the eiepany are potea 




i ; : k 5 :n\ ****?*.' * S '* mad . e t0 . i f entlf y general categories of organizations or 

tha peculiar personnel problems associated with any of these categories. 

^ e X®i° P f ,^ e V ry *1?. “i« . 8 «? h distinctions , Newman rci^a on 
' ; • ;.^.?,f! Xer -^ se "Judgment" in the application of the "principles" he )>■■■■ 

V',’ ?)'*■ sug&ssts to specific enterprises. J. 

In addition to considerations of personnel recruitment, Newman .... 
suggests three other general aspects in the mobilizing process: Firtt, 

,•; / a necessary inter-dependence between an enterprise and its input 

•: .’ t..' •_ • 8u PPJiers. .Each must depend on the other to perform a vital organizational 

.The supplier relies on the producer as a user of its outputs; 

' pr ® dace . r relies on. the supplier for needed inputs. The stronger or 
®*° re . eggrnssive of the two my find it necessary to strengthen the capa- 
bliltlcs o£ the other so that there will be an adequate supply of materials 
a dequate market for products. Newman cites the example of Sears in 



^■V - . • r- ; 



% ; v 0l *, tb Aa€ t r1 ' < Sear8 s f en?- several years developing the capabilities of 

au PPl'- e rs to meet Sears’ needs for dependable . periodic deliveries. U 



,. of : relationships between suppliers and 

P ro< *Hf er8 the i^ource mobilization process. These relationships 

range fttm lo^rmal cjreements to Bergers of the' »o organisations/ The 
**** ible . relationship that will still assure a supply of resources is 
'** b * *° at eatiefeetbry. The important factors to consider in ' •: v 

on th* kind of relatioaehip 'are ' resources , their scarcity end the 



^llnblllty of the suppliers. 



***?!*? £*** <iu*lit*fcivaly'snd quantitatively 

- ■ ’ “ » ■ >y?«> . 'i , ■*.>■ . - j V‘- ** -')■> ■_ 'i i’?M; 
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at different suborganizational levels, l.e., the kinds of mobilizing activi- 
ties undertaken at the highest levels of an organization are different in 
quality and quantity from thoue at the lower levels. Higher-level execu- ~ 
tives spend much of their time legitimizing the functions of vheir organ! - 
zati .ns within the society, protecting themselves from unfavorable lt.ws, 
adjusting to changes in demand, or keeping abreast of the mobilizing tech- 
niques of the competition. ' ' At the lower levels, some of the same processes 
place » but wlth a much narrower scope. 'Strategies of mobilization often 
^differ qualitatively because lower-level executives do much of their mobil- 
lzlng withln an enterprise, and th sir outside contacts are with lower levels 



of other organizations. 
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M&M Gr ° 88 views "acquiring resources" as one of seven basic perfor 
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aspect a of organ 1 rations or systems.*^ 
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t< ^ ^ : can take place In an organization* ' 



Without resources , no activity 
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Me Lthfer producing output nor investing in the system—at ! -'-v: , • 

Hiy level of afficiency— is possible without resources that 
c *°. be uaed as inputs. ' These mu A be obtained £rom the -I V 2 ‘ ?r ' 
•* t « r *»*l anvi ronaent . r.yjZ rS >. ■£ ' ' " ■ ‘ 'i 

M** . ?*?*® 0 * * he ^xolodes the "daydream" that resources flow automat leal lv 

* U ^ P - ler ‘ only through cereful- 

c 9f*» Ai** obedient slaves, when 
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195-216; fcai4r^ M. C toaip ^Tb® State of the 

fiiSrif S?T5 ^ C ^ mtln *,’l5? Social Indicators, ed. by P.ymond A. 
(ftoitcai ttt$ H *i, t. Fr«si t 1966) * pp* 245*47. The other «tx eleaents 
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called. They must be mobilized. >*> -..-’A; ’ 

• : T' Although Parsons and Newman recognize the need to mobilize ill types of 
resources, they emphasize the mobilization of personnel. Gross more 
thoroughly discusses the processes for mobilizing many types of resources. 

He identifies three basic types, money, the most general resource because 
it is exchanged for others as they are available; people; and physical 
facilities . A aeries of technical specialties has grown up around the 
mobilization of each of these types of resource. Accountants, budgeteers 



anc * ^^ ranc ^ ers mobilize money; personnel managers mobilize peoole; and 



procurement tperations mobilize materials. V . ' 

Gross outlines three major elements in the processes of resource 

4^1 O) "Mobilization logic" fouuses on the strategies used t 
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t * le I'^imary and moat genera' aeources from the environment. Users of 
* hl *. f°* lc conceotrete on the acquisition of resources, giving less atten- 
to t ^*^ r Jater utilization. Often these activities are merely "imagi- 
P^-og* of the future,", explorations to see whet resources are ' 
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® v *^3.able. v*)' "Dm logic" is "mote sober." Resources must be matched 



v*l. "DM logic" is "mote sober." Resources must be matched with 
p:,- ; ; v y - 
'§£M$ th * objectives. Therefore, these calculations are more closely connected 
^ vlvvrv, V' . -v-- y • / 

the production or tarvice components of the organization. In short. 

through this logic, int <5 concrete 

|||||y P^ 0 • r •■ , • O) "Demobilisation" deals with the inverse of the first two, 

<lia position of surplus resources. Surpluses are caused by excess 
W$M ■obillaetloa, changes in patterns of utilization, technological obsolescence , 

Wm&' ^ th* deterioration of the useful neae of reeour^ea through aga and wear. ‘ 
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; . The ®°®t difficult aspect of demobilization comes when the surplus is caused 

Shift tn th ® goals of the organization and people and resources must be 
dropped because of this shift. 

•' Vv : ! Thompson . V-'vf.y-,' ’V*‘ '?'■ / ' : Y . 

'■■■ Jame8 D * Th< ? Bp * on ' ln Organizations in Act ion. 19 provides an analytical 
X fraaaWOrk f ° r ® difierentiation of the roles of three suborganizational 
0^1^ ievel ® ln the mobilization processes, the Identification of mobilization 
S® - • tr .*‘ ##le *. p *5 ull * r ® Particular technologies and too association ot ,, 
Patterns of mobilization with certain characteristics of the environment. 

hl « Mclysis by describing "open" and "closed" systems. 
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4. ^ ayat«», sll of the components are contributing to the operation 

* * 7etea ' a ’«°al3. are relatively certain and the effects of 
“M°“ ’ flthla th« »y«tea are fgirly well known. In an open system, uncer- . 
iffei- . & Wact-d; manv unanticipated influences and contingencies affect 

sad many of the significant variables are either 
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^;^V.Unkoowu or are so numerous and complex that understandings of their inter- 
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Vv } v^;‘ ^*pa° n rcjec/.a the idea that compl« x organizations can be viewed as 
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Slk. ° F ;&»*Wd> K •*&» that "the phenomena ' 

■ cl °a ad-system • t r* t \g less reno t randopdy diatrib- 

roeolex oraaniaatioBA,brc laatead tend to be specialized hy 
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organizations can be divided into three distinct suborganizational levels 

Institutional, managerial and technical— to identify areas of specialization 
associated with open- or closed-systems, Separations between these levels 
are qualitatively different from those associated with a simple hierarchy. 
There is a two-way interaction between levels, with each having the power to 
interfere with the functioning of the other two. .'-.v. ; ; 

The institutional level is most "open." It legitimizes the goals and 
outputs of the organization withir the context of. the community or society. 
Interactions with the environment are v* tensive and the boundary-spanning 
considerations of input acquisition or output disposal occur under conditions 
flivi>° f rclatlvely high uncertainty. Empanels is on a long-range perspective and 
flexibility. A corporate board of directors or a school board are examples 






of the -institutional level. 






level serves a mediating role between the institutional 






% 5 echnical levels. Managers adjust and supplement the inputs provided by 
^^“tionel level to the more specific needs of the technical level. 






the managerial and institutional levels buffer the technical level 
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from the uncertainties of input acquisition and output disposal in the 



environment . 









Th* technical level moat nearly approximates a "cloaed" system. The 






maia ermcam at'thle levellsthe coordination of. the activities asaociated 



**** ***•**!▼• parformaaca of the primary functions of cha organisation. 





or how outputs 
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. Mttonad of; ;4». : tbaae mattersare hsndlad by the institutional and 



l®*^*^* 1 UvtUp >: tlM cosiilC^rttlotu ar« usually abort nm and tba 



number 



,*?*>* COMld ”« i ara fewer then at tba othar two 
auboraenlsatlomal levels. Thompson further notes that "the primary 







exigencies to which the technical suborganization Is oriented are those 
imposed by the nature of the technical task, such as the materials which > 
must be processed and the kinds of cooperation of different people required 
.J O to get the job done effectively." 21 For these reasons, the type of tech- 
T/J.v oologies used at the technical lr.yel , the materials or persons processed 
and the availability of these materials or persons wl)l affect the degree 
. Of uncertainty in producing the desired outputs at this level. > 

. : : f£y f \ v Tompson classifies technologies Into three loose groups: ’ "Long- ■ 
llnked i""fhose which involve e sequential series of steps; "mediating"— 
t h°ae which bring parties together for communication or shared risk; and - 
l# which a single client or object la treated by a . 

and ?he state of the client or object determines the 
|l|^ or d«r «d extent of actions taken by the specialties. Each of these tech- 
hologiea *111 Influence resource mobilizing, but primarily at the technical 
within the organization. ■’* Hty • 4 *“/ •• v • 'i $..v 

technologies are usually quite sophisticated, ».e,; there 
.*^* d ** a,> 1(1 » ni<1 * t “*tandihg about the relationships among the important: 
$?Ms% VMl *hles. Inputs com:'ng Into such technologies can often be standardized 

^ * r * r#Ut - lvtly wfc11 h*wwn. Managerial levels find or develop suppliers 

, * • *' - 

* uc h inputs at the beat terms and deliver them to the technical 

*** ■•nagerlal lavale, or between 

lc+al and the eartroaaant ate often routine and atandarditad. 
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i*t**^hpa<M**ti ; 1 4 ig; t tOlaphoM htliltlaa or Inauraoce companies. The fV*. 

1 ‘^-‘’-^ of ttli tjrps of organiaatlon cantara around attempte 
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to standardi ze Its operations and assure participants that transactions will 
be handled In comparable ways/" Tne "bureaucratic techniques of categorization 
and Impersonal application ol rules" have been widely employed in such organ- 
izations . . T ‘.y ; '/-‘v--’ '■ ;■ :■'/ ■ V -• v :-‘ . : ‘ s : . ■ ■ ■ .- 

In intensive technologies, understandings about the relationships among 
variables are uncertain* There is no assurance that the desired result will 
follow from the addition of particular new resources. Further, each task 
is often unique and defies standardization. Therefore, series of "mutual 
adjustments' 1 must be made between the technical level, the environment and 
the higher levels of the organization. Each operation is "customized." 



Such processes place heavy burdens on the coordinating capacities of the 
=• organization, as each activity requires the operation of an extensive 
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ate d with the type and sophistication of the technology* Criteria range 



Assessments of the performance of the technical level are also assocJ 
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from econo ini c efficiency for the long-linked technologies to evaluations 
based on the opinions of reference groups for technologies which are more 
intensive or Less sophisticated. The more difficult assessments of perfor- 
mance are, the more difficult it is for resource suppliers to demand 
•Pacific outputs for specific inputs* v ? > •>-> : - 
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charattetiet iea of tha environment of the organization aleo have 
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an tffact on how resources ara mobilized. Each organization occupies a V' 
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v '• "domain" vithin tha gen.-tal societal context. This domain 
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tsdhaista of Che need* or demand* net hy the organizations the population 



provided. Mo organization provide* or .. 



anrvnd and tha aarvicea or good* pro 
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many of their resources* Hospitals must rely on pharmaceutical fi>^ns to 
provide drugs, laundries to clean linens, medical schools to train physi- 
ciais and many other suppliers which provide hundreds of other products and 
services. "Hence the organization’s domain identifies the points at which 
the organization is dependent on inputs from the environment . The 
1 mobilization i resources from its domain is one of the primary political 
concerns of organizations : ^ 

; Domains are mutually defined by the people within the organization 

; : and sectors of the "task environment . The task environment is that portion 
°f the 'general environment" which is relevant cr potentially relevant to 
goal netting or goal attainment for the organization. It is always multi- 
faceted, complex and unique to each organization. Even in the most totAli- 
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tarian general enviornments there are a large number of possible arrangements 
for an organization's task environment. w 

Dependence on any one element in the task environment is seen by 
Thompson as the Inverse of power. An organization ie dependent in propor- 
tion to its needs for a particular resource and the dispersion or cjncentra- 
* he capacity of •uppliera in. the environment to provide the re/.ource. 
Similarly, the dependence of the organization is influenced by the relative 
disperaiou or concentration of demands for its outputs, 

The extent to which sources of input (or supplier ) and output (ot 
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clients) coincide places a further constraint on the activities of the 
4^' organisation. When input and output eources overlap, evaluations of ovtput 
r * i4 ^ ive to ®p« cltlc inputs are aora probable. Froai.es mf.do in obtaining > 
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Downe' concept of "bureau territoriallity" ie aiailar to the 
concept of doaain." See Anthony Downe, I naideBareaucracy (Boston: Little. 

O Brown and Co., 1967), pp. 212-13. 




" inputs must be honored in the production of outputs* 

Organizations will try to manage their dependence on eny one resource^ 
Effortfl will be made to maintain or develop alternative suppliers (and 
clients) . c If a critical resource is produced by few or undepenti it le , 

' 'f*? suppliers, efforts will be made to reduce dependence and uncertainty in v 
; obtaining this resource by Jncreaiing the number of suppliers or incorpo- 
f a - '• . rating producers into the organization through such arrangements as informal 
agreements, contracts , mergers and others, ' 5V* ■ 

In summary, Thompson's analysis seems to indicate that the extent and 

J ' scope of mobilization activities will be influenced by such factors as sub- 
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organisational levels in the organization, types of technologies used 
^ within the technical suborganization and the relative dependence of the ;• 
organization on the suppliers and clients in the task environment. 
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In the next section, several ideas from the writers just reviewed will 
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serve as a smarting point for developing a more explicit theory of resource 



1 % mob ill tat ion. The ideas vhich will be drawn from most heavily are Parsons' 
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tfuggeetiona of the effects on mobilization of the tangibility of output, the 
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importance' of non-econoaic donsiderstions end tha qualitative differences 
«**ng ''euborganizatibnal levels 11 in organizations; Herman's discussion of 

the effect* hf tK* ahm 




cross' xa- 
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t * I litek ion activity; and Thompson's specific application of the Parsonian 

concept of euborgenizetio^al levels in organizations, functioning, his 
& identification of the role of different types of achnologies in mobilization 
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A Theory of Resource Mobilization 



Parsons', formal model of personnel procurement, based on the assuran- 
tions of economic maximization, highlights many non-economic aspects of 
mobilizing personnel. A much broader model — one which covers more resources 
is not confined to maximizing narrow economic goals, and which considers a 
variety of environmental conditions-ris needed to analyze more fully the 
-. mobilization processes of organizations. Some cf the more important 
elements needed to develop a theory of resource mobilization are outlined 
% in this section. t* h Vi '[;?■ : ;>,h i .V a./: .. 

It is assumed that people within organizations pursue activities which 
will perpetuate (not maximize) the existence of their organizations. This 
proposition is unlike the "self -interest 1 ’ assumption used by Anthony 
Dovn8 2 f to explain the actions of politicians and bureaucrats. The proposed 
scheme views the organization as a system organized to satisfy or prctect 
^ or ganizational goals or values , rather than «. location for individual actors 
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thetr own goals or values . Thus, variables classify lag orgaal- 

rational characteristics, not the characteristics of the personalities or 

^^orgaafMtiot-l. actors, are esphaaized. Individuals may attempt to codify 

' *** ' 9 ** i0Xmai ^ tht r8 * ai,atlon to conform more closely with their own 

viluiw, but the total output of the system matches the values of no indi- 

■ vidual perfectly. Whan people do not act to perpetuate their organization. 

It ia assumed that thair behavior is "iicational," that the functions 

previously performed by the otganization ore no longer demanded, or that its 
: •" \ .. : : '■ ■" ‘ \ ^ 

primary, functions have bean taken over by some other organization. • 
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Do^nSm A n Economic Theory of Democracy (Hew York; Harper 
M Ro«« t9S7)» amt bow. InaldaBurtaucracy , 
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